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In The Wanderings of Oisin (1889), with its
bright tapestries of legendary figures, its regret for the
glories of a simpler civilisation, Yeats strove to do
for Irish what Morris had done for Scandinavian
myth, and the lavish foreground of the Pre-
Raphaelites appears in his decorative pictures of
imaginary lands. He spun out the brief fragments
of the Ossianic cycle into dyeshot gossamer with
Tennysonian heroics and Swinburnian rhetoric.
With a dexterous use of couplet forms he evoked
a poetry of revolt and escape which became in
The Rose (1893) a deliberate campaign to " sing
the ancient ways " of Cuchulain, Fergus, and old
Eire in narrative and dramatic poems. Sometimes
reminiscent of Swinburne in imagery and rhythm,
sometimes achieving a more personal note, he
developed in his lyrics a wistful suggestiveness.
His most popular poems, e,g. Innisfree, The Rose of
the World, The Song of Wandering Aengus, are full of
this romantic nostalgia.

" I am very religious, and deprived by Huxley
and Tyndall, whom I detested, of the simple-minded
religion of my childhood, I had made a new religion,
almost an infallible church of poetic tradition, of
a fardel of stories, and of personages, and of emotions
inseparable from their first expression, passed on
from generation to generation by poets and painters
with some help from philosophers and theologians "
(The Trembling of the Veil).

But this was not the whole story; for these traditions
and stories derived their validity from an ambiguous
Celtic tradition, partly religious, partly magical.